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[ADU STAIRSHOUSE 


ADY STAIR’S HOUSE, situated in the close of the 
same name off the Lawnmarket, was built during the 
first half of the 17th century by Sir William Gray of 
Pittendrum, a prominent merchant burgess of Edinburgh. 
The likely date of construction, 1622, is given on a carved 


lintel above the doorway, which also bears 
the impaled arms of Gray of Pittendrum and 
Smith of Grothill, accompanied by the 
motto FEARE THE LORD & DEPART FROM 
EVILL, and the monogram and initials of Sir 
William Gray and Geida (or Egidia) Smith, 
his wife. Sir William suffered the 
misfortune of supporting the losing Royalist 
side in the Civil War, and consequently was 
subjected to heavy fines and a period of 
imprisonment. After his death in 1648 his 
widow continued to live in the house, so 
that during this period the close was known 
as Lady Gray’s Close. 

Later, the building passed to Lady 
Gray’s son-in-law, Alexander Inglis of 
Murdiston, who is thought to have made 
some additions to it. In 1719 Inglis sold part 
of the house, apparently the lower storey to 
the north, to Bethia Scott. Shortly after, the 
remainder of the property was disponed to 
Elizabeth, Dowager-Countess of Stair, 
widow of the first Earl of Stair. It was after 
her that the house and close were given 
the name they retain. 

In 1729, two years before her death, 
the Countess conveyed the house to her 
son, George Dalrymple, though 
reserving the use of it for the remainder 
of her life. Subsequent deeds mention 
that it was “enlarged and finished by George 
Dalrymple’. This may refer to the 
aquisition by him in 1739 of the lower 
storey sold to Berthia Scott twenty years 
before, and to the extension of the house 
to the west by taking in two stories of a 
block of houses erected in 1723. To gain 
access to these stories bridges had to be 


thrown across’ the __ intervening 
Gladstane’s Close. 
Thereafter the house passed 


through various hands until it was 
advertised for sale in 1825 as, ‘’That large 
dwelling house, some time belonging to the 
Dowager-Countess of Stair, situated at the 
entry to the earthen Mound. The sunk storey 
consists of a good Kitchen, Servants’ Closets 
and Cellar. The second storey of a Dining and 
Bedroom and the third of a Dining Room and 
five Bedrooms.” It was bought by John 
Russel, a brushmaker, remaining in the 
possession of his heirs until 1895. 
Threatened by a clearance scheme, it was 
purchased by the fifth Earl of Roseberry, a 
direct descendant of the first owner, who 
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renovated the building and presented it to the City of 
Edinburgh in 1907 for use as amuseum. 

The visitor approaching Lady Stair’s House today 
should not be misled by its open aspect to the east, as until 
the beginning of the present century it formed part of the 


west side of a narrow and no doubt 
somewhat dark close, though in the 18th 
century it had the saving grace of a secluded 
private garden at the end. Built of rubble 
with freestone dressings, it has three main 
floors with an attic above. During the course 
of the 1897 “‘restoration”’, carried out by G. S. 
Aitken, the attempt was made to return the 
mansion largely to the dimensions of 1622, 
by removing additions of 1700 at the north 
and south ends, and also most of a west 
wing of 1725 which extended over 
Gladstane’s Close into James’ Court. This 
meant that both gables had to be rebuilt, 
along with much of the west side. At the 
same time the newel-stair tower projecting 
from the south-east corner was given a new 
and much more elaborate superstructure. 

The early appearance of the house is 
best represented by the east elevation, 
though even here most of the windows on 
the lowest floor and the top window at the 
north-east corner date only from the 
restoration. Furthermore, the long 
transomed windows below the central 
pediment along with the southernmost 
one were created out of what were 
originally entirely separate windows at 
first and second floor levels. A large 
panel commemorating the restoration 
has been set into the wall beneath the 
southernmost chimney stalk. 

In the interior the changes wrought 
by the restoration were equally sweeping, 
so that the domestic arrangements 
described in the advertisement of 1825 
are no longer aparent. The chief means of 
access to the upper floors remains the 
newel-stair, though in addition there is a 
straight stair on the west side of the 
house between the first and second 
floors. The original doorway at the head 
of the stair has been partly renewed. 
Another early feature remaining in situ is 
a large fireplace in the restored Great 
Hall. This has a modern hood but 
moulded jambs of late 16th or early 17th 
century style. Elsewhere in the house a 
number of Adam mantelpieces have 
been preserved. In its present-day role 
Lady Stair’s House contains manuscripts 
and relics relating to three of Scotland’s 
greatest men of letters—Robert Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Robert Burns, 1759-1796 


“For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin yet for a’ that, 
That Man to Man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’ 
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These timeless words were written by 
the son of a poor Scots farmer, who, 
although he achieved the height of 
literary fame during his lifetime and 
developed a renowned penchant for, 
“the festive pleasures of the table, and 
B| towards the fairer and softer objects of 
4] nature’s creation”, remained, in 

: 3} essence, true to his father’s virtues of 
hard work, honaaty, independence and fierce pride. 

Robert Burns was born in a two-roomed, stone and clay 
thatched cottage (the “auld clay biggin’’) at Alloway near Ayr 
on 25 January 1759, the first child in a family of four sons and 
three daughters. His father, William Burnes, (Robert and his 
brother Gilbert adopted the spelling Burns after their father’s 
death) was a market-gardener. A native of north-east 
Scotland, he had settled in Ayrshire in 1750, where seven 
years later he married Agnes Brown, the daughter of a 
Kirkoswald farmer. 

It had been Burnes’ intention to establish himself as an 
independent market-gardener but the enterprise did not 
prosper, forcing him _ to 
continue in employment as 
gardener and overseer on the 
Doonholm estate of Provost 
William Fergusson of Ayr. In 
1765 he sent Robert (then 6) and | 
his brother Gilbert to school at 
near-by Alloway Mill, where 
during the next two years they 
were given a_ thorough 
grounding in reading and 
writing, their teacher, John 
Murdoch, laying _ particular 
emphasis on the meaning of 
words and the need for 
precision in their use. 

By 1766 William Burnes 
required more room for his 
growing family, and with this 
in mind and in an endeavour to 
better himself, he rented the 
upland farm of Mount 
Oliphant, about two miles 
south-east of Alloway. The 
farm proved to be a disaster; 
Gilbert Burns said that it was 


“almost the very poorest soil . . . in a state of cultivation.’” When 
Murdoch left the neighbourhood, William Burnes undertook 
to teach the boys at home, but whenever the opportunity 
arose he sought to add to their formal education. 

As he grew older Burns became more involved with the 
work of the farm. At fourteen, while gathering in the 
harvest, he became infatuated with his female partner, Nelly 
Kilpatrick. After hearing her sing a song composed by a 
country laird’s son he decided that he could do at least as 
well; “My Handsome Nell” was the result. Burns later wrote, 
“For my own part I never had the least thought or inclination of 
turning Poet till I got once heartily in love, and then Rhyme and 
Song were, in a manner, the spontaneous language of my heart.’ 

A year later Robert was the farm’s principal labourer (his 
father was now 53), and the grinding toil which was his lot 
(“‘the unceasing moil of a galley-slave’’) very likely contributed 
to the rheumatic heart condition that led to his early death. 
The general bleakness of life at Mount Oliphant was 
accentuated by the pestering demands of a factor who took 
over the management of the farm following the death of 
William Burnes’ former employer, Provost Fergusson. 
Unlike the Provost he was not prepared to be flexible when 
the rent went unpaid. Therefore, it was with a sense of relief 
that in 1777 the Burnes’ family moved to the 130-acre farm of 
Lochlea, north-east of Ayr in the parish of Tarbolton. 

“An excellent English scholar’’, Robert read whatever 

came to hand, ranging from a ‘‘Manual of Religious Belief’’, 
written by his father and his former teacher John Murdoch, 
to Henry. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Man of Feeling’, Lawrence Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy”, and the work of the poets Pope and 
Shenstone. Increasingly in the grips of the adolescent tumult 
through which most young people pass, he determined to 
give his “manners a brush” by attending a dancing school at 
Tarbolton, in the face of the profound disapproval of his 
deeply religious father. 
Here too, with a few friends and 
his brother Gilbert, he founded 
the Bachelor’s Club, a village 
debating society, in 1780. A 
year later he was installed as a 
freemason in St David’s Lodge, 
Tarbolton. 

In an endeavour to “set 
about doing something in life’, 
Burns went to the seaport of 
Irvine on the Ayrshire coast in 
1781 to learn the trade of flax- 
dressing. The venture failed but 
other events at Irvine were to 
have a long-term influence on 
his life. It was here that he was 
befriended by a young sailor, 
Richard Brown, who, as well as 
encouraging him in looser ways 
with women, first gave him the 
idea of having his poems 
published. Also, it was about 
this time that Burns first met 
with the work of the Edinburgh 
vernacular poet, _— Robert 


“Robert Burns” oa C M Hardie, RSA, 1887 
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Fergusson: “. . . but meeting with 
Fergusson’s Scotch Poems, I strung 
anew my wildly-sounding rustic lyre 
with emulating vigor.’ This was the 
formative influence that ensured 
he would be a great poet. 

On his return to Lochlea, 
Burns found his father in the 
throes of his final financial crisis, 
involving a disagreement with his 
landlord over arrears of rent. There 
then began “three years’ tossing and 
whirling in the vortex of litigation’. Il 
with tuberculosis, Burnes began to 
fail visibly, leading Robert and 
belonged to Robert Burns, Gilbert to sublet Mossgiel farm 
dating to about 1750. from a lawyer friend, Gavin 
Hamilton, as a precaution against the worst. In January 1784 
the Court of Session ordered Burnes to pay his landlord’s 
creditors, but less than a month later he was dead. 

The new head of the family, Robert, assisted by Gilbert, 
made strenuous efforts to make Mossgiel a success, but they 
were defeated by bad seed and bad weather. In contrast to 
these farming difficulties, he now entered into his most 
productive period as a poet: “I now began to be known in the 
neighbourhood as a maker of rhymes.”” Eighteenth-century 
Mauchline was dominated by the Kirk, whose instrument for 
opposing sin was the Kirk Session. Like many of his 
contemporaries, Burns found himself on the receiving end of 
sharp-tongued moral criticism from this body on more than 
one occasion, the first being when he fathered an illegitimate 
child by Elizabeth Paton, a servant to his mother at Lochlea. 
Thus it is no surprise that it was the Kirk, with some of its 
unctious leading personalities, that was the target in three of 
the poet's greatest satires: “Holy Willie’s Prayer’, ‘The Holy 
Fair’, and “Address to the Deil’’. 

The bard had many loves in his life, but it was Jean 
Armour, the daughter of a Mauchline master mason, whom 
he was to marry (on two separate occasions). They met in 
1784 and by the winter of the following year Jean was 
pregnant, leading Burns to give her a paper acknowledging 
her as his wife. (At this time it was quite common, and legal, 
for couples to marry simply by publicly declaring their 
intention to do so; no ceremony was required.) When Jean’s 
father learned of the match he had the marriage declaration 
“‘mutilated’” and despatched his daughter to Paisley, 
preferring the prospect of an illegitimate grandchild to a 
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Quaich, knife and fork reputedly 
used by Robert Burns. 
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figure of Tam o’ Shanter 
made by Dunmore Pottery, 
about 1900. 
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Detail of the manuscript of ‘Scots Wha ha’e’’, 1795. 


notorious and penniless son-in-law. Burns was distraught, 
believing that Jean had betrayed him. 

Full of anguish, his thoughts returned to an idea he had 
considered before, that of emigrating to Jamaica. After all, 
the farm at Mauchline had proved a disappointment, his 
romance with Jean Armour was in ruins, and he had become 
deeply involved with Mary Campbell (“Highland Mary”), 
whom he now proposed would replace Jean as_ his 
companion in a new life in the West Indies. What remained 
to be done was to re-establish his status as a single man (to 
achieve this he undertook the ordeal of standing in church on 
three successive Sundays to be rebuked publicly), and to 
complete the publication of his first volume of poems, the 
income from which he hoped would relieve his financial 
problems. 

Before sending his poems to the printer, Burns, with the 
assistance of his friends, gathered numerous subscriptions, 
so that when “Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect’ was 
published at Kilmarnock on 30 July 1786 it was an immediate 
success, the complete edition of 612 copies being sold out ina 
month. In this moment of triumph tragedy struck when 
Mary Campbell, on her way to meet the poet, died of a 
malignant fever at Greenock. All thoughts of emigrating to 
Jamaica were now abandoned, but his despair was 
somewhat dispelled when he learned that his poems had 
been well received in Edinburgh. Attracted by the prospect 
of an Edinburgh edition, he set out for the capital on 27 
November 1786, on a borrowed pony. 

When he arrived in the city, he knew only an old friend 
from Mauchine, John Richmond, with whom he lodged in 
Baxter’s Close, Lawnmarket, overlooking Lady Stair’s 
House. But, with the assistance of two Ayrshire freemasons, 
Sir John Whitefoord and James Dalrymple, he soon met the 
leading members of Edinburgh society. Dalrymple’s cousin, 
Lord Glencairn, introduced Burns to the prominent 
Edinburgh bookseller-publisher William Creech and 
persuaded the members of the Caledonian Hunt, a select 
club, to subscribe for 100 copies of a new edition of “Poems”. 
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On December 7, Henry Mackenzie published a review of the 
Kilmarnock volume in the weekly periodical ‘The Lounger”, 
in which he described Burns as “this heaven-taught 
ploughman’’; the poet’s fame was assured. 

Seven days later Creech announced that an Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’ poems was, “to be published by subscription for 
the sole benefit of the author’. In seeing the volume through the 
press Burns established a friendship with his printer, 
William Smellie, who enrolled him in the Crochallan 
Fencibles, a lively drinking club that met at Dawney 
Douglas's tavern in Anchor Close, close by Smellie’s printing 
shop. When it appeared on 21 April 1787, the Edinburgh 
edition contained 22 poems not included in the earlier 
Kilmarnock volume, among them “Address to a Haggis”’. 
Seemingly convinced that there would be little further 
demand for his poems (Burns said that the Edinburgh 
edition amounted to 3,000 copies), he made over the 
copyright to Creech for 100 guineas. He was subsequently to 
find that the notoriously mean publisher would only pay this 
sum, and the £400 he was due on the sales and subscriptions 
of the edition, after frequent complaints, with the result that 
Burns did not receive the final settlement until almost two 
years later. 

Now that the Edinburgh volume was published he was 
anxious to return to the practical business of making a living. 
The poet had hoped that some of his influential Edinburgh 
friends might have assisted him in obtaining a post as an 
exciseman, but to that end no help was forthcoming; the only 
offer he had received being the tenancy, at a modest rent, of 
Ellisland Farm near Dumfries, a prospect he did not find 
particularly attractive. Before taking a decision as to his 
future, he set out on 5 May 1787 on the first of four journeys 
that were to take him to many parts of Scotland. These were 
not merely holiday jaunts as he had agreed to provide James 
Johnson, a friend from the Crochallan Fencibles and a fellow 
folk-song enthusiast, with all the traditional songs he could 
find for his ‘Scots Musical Museum”, which was intended as a 
permanent published record of Scots folk-song. 


Back in Edinburgh in December he met Mrs Agnes 
McLehose, the “Clarinda” of his famous love letters, but for 
Burns the affair was to lead only to frustration. However, in 
another respect his prospects began to improve as through 
the influence of an admirer, Robert Graham of Fintry, the 
poet finally secured an appointment in the Excise. On 
returning to Ayrshire he found Jean Armour, with whom he 
had re-established relations earlier in the year, pregnant 
once again and living with a friend after having been rejected 
by her parents. He did what he could for her, and then went 
to have a last inspection of Ellisland farm in the company of 
John Tennant of Glenconner, whom he expected to 
recommend against it. But Tennant ‘staggered’ Burns by 
advising him to accept the lease, which he did, though he 
retained his Excise commission in case the farm did not 
succeed. 

It was now time to forget the excitements of the past and 
settle down; before a Justice of the Peace he went through a 
ceremony of marriage to Jean. Situated on the west bank of 
the Nith, six miles north of Dumfries, Ellisland was in great 
need of improvement. Using an allowance provided by his 
landlord, Mr Millar, Burns immediately set about having a 
farmhouse built. The task of enriching the exhausted soil 
proved much more difficult, even though he introduced new 
farming methods and improved the drainage. To make it 
successful, Ellisland required the outlay of more resources 
than the poet had at his disposal; he had lent his brother 
Gilbert about half the money he had made from the 
Edinburgh edition of “Poems” to sustain Mossgiel farm, with 
no prospect of repayment. 

By September 1789, in an attempt to improve his 
financial position, he had taken up a post with the Excise, 
involving him in travelling on horseback up to 200 miles a 
week in all weathers. The strain of performing his new duties 
while continuing to manage the farm was considerable, 
leading both to illness and injury. It is perhaps surprising, 
therefore, that it was against this background that Burns 
wrote his greatest masterpiece, “Tam o’ Shanter’’. When the 
opportunity arose in late 1791 he gladly gave up the lease of 
the farm and accepted an excise post in Dumfries (which 
provided a £25 increase in his annual salary). 

During the last ten years of his life Burns wrote little 
poetry, devoting himself instead to composing lyrics for 
traditional Scots melodies, and recording and repairing old 
folk-songs. This was for James Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical 
Museum” and later George Thomson’s “‘Select Scottish Airs”; 
in all Burns sent some 300 songs to the two men. He refused 
all payment, perhaps being influenced in this by his earlier 
unfortunate experiences with Creech. Although never a 
wealthy man, he enjoyed a position of some distinction 
during his final years in Dumfries. But the poverty and 
hardship of his youth had taken their toll and by April 1796 
the poet was in the grips of a terminal illness. On the 
advice of his doctor, he embarked on a course of sea-bathing 
in the Solway Firth, which, if anything, hastened his end. 
This came on 21 July 1796; four days later he was buried with 
military honours. 

Oak snuff box with inscribed silver mounts, given to Robert 
Burns by his friend John Richmond. 


“Robert Burns in James Sibbald’s Circulating Library in Parliament 
Square, Edinburgh” by William Borthwick Johnstone, 1856. This 
work portrays the occasion when the adolescent Walter Scott 
(seated on the right) caught sight of ‘the boast of Scotland, 

Robert Burns”. 


“Sir Walter Scott’, detail of a painting by Sir Francis Grant,1831. childhood various 


Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


This is my own, my native land!”’ 


When he was thirty-six, and already a 
bright star in the literary firmament, 
Walter Scott wrote a memoir of his 
early life. It was characteristic of the 
man and of the inner forces that 
motivated him that this was prefaced 
by an account of his Border ancestry: 
“Every Scottishman has a pedigree. It is a 
national prerogative, as unalienable as his 

- ‘ 4) pride and his poverty.’’ Above all, Scott 
was a patriot; diagh his writing he generated a world-wide 
interest in Scotland’s history, and, still more important, 
among his fellow countrymen he re-awakened pride in their 
inheritance. 

Born on 15 August 1771 at College Wynd, Edinburgh, 
Walter Scott was the ninth in a family of twelve children, of 
whom the first six died in infancy. His father, after whom he 
was named, was a well-known writer to the signet (in 
Scotland the highest rank attainable in the profession of 
solicitor), and was descended from an old Border family, the 
Scotts of Harden, a side branch of the ducal family of 
Buccleuch. His mother, Anne Rutherford, the eldest 


daughter of Dr John 
Rutherford, a professor of 
medicine at Edinburgh 
University, was also the 
product of a long Border 


lineage. It is little wonder then 
that through his parents, and 
his relatives, the young Scott 
drank deep of the history and 
legend of the Scottish Borders. 
When he _ was_ about 
eighteen months old Scott 
contracted an illness, probably 
poliomyelitis, which rendered 
him lame in the right leg, a 
condition that was to endure 
throughout his life. On the 
advice of Dr Rutherford, he was 
sent to Sandy Knowe, a farm in 
Roxburghshire belonging to his 
paternal grandfather, where it 
was felt that exercise and the 
country air would assist him in 
recovering his strength. This 
advice proved to be sound, the 
ailing infant developing into a 
robust, lively boy, but the 
lameness remained, making 
the use of a crutch necessary. 
During the writer's 
remedies 
were attempted to cure or reduce his infirmity, including a 
year at Bath bathing in the waters, but all were to no avail. At 
the age of seven he began his full-time education at 
Edinburgh High School, where he was introduced to the 
classics. Scott proved to be a fairly undistinguished student, 
freely admitting in his memoir, “I made a brighter figure in the 
yards (playground) than in the class.” But he had already 
begun to develop characteristics that were to have a strong 
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Wooden rocking horse thought to have been used by Scott asa child. 


influence on his later life: his lameness led him to spend 
much time reading while his school friends were at play; to 
compensate for his disability and to attract attention he 
became an “inexhaustible narrator” of stories; and at an early 
age he exhibited remarkable powers of memory. 

Along with most of his High School friends, Scott 
entered Edinburgh University in November 1783, 
commencing with Latin and Greek classes. His studies were 
soon interrupted however, by an illness which confined him 
to bed for some weeks, his cure, of necessity, being 
completed by a period of convalescence with relatives in 
Kelso. Three months before his fifteenth birthday he signed 
indentures as a solicitor’s apprentice in his father’s office, 
“and entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of forms and 
conveyances." With the little money he earned he paid for 
Italian lessons, to extend his ability to read foreign authors 
(he had already renewed his 
knowledge of French for the 
same purpose). He also 
subscribed to the somewhat 
dusty literary treasure-house 
that was James_ Sibbald’s 
circulating library in Parliament 
Square, where, on _ one 
occasion, he saw at a distance, 
“the boast of Scotland, Robert 
Burns.” 

As his period of 
apprenticeship neared 
completion he decided that he 
would prefer the role of 
advocate to that of solicitor 
(“The bar, though I was conscious 
of my deficiencies as a_ public 
speaker, was the line of ambition 
and liberty’’), to which end he studied Civil and Scots Law, 
and “assumed the gown” (was called to the Scottish Bar) on 11 
July 1792. Whenever the opportunity arose, Scott explored 
the Border country, and during seven successive years made 
“raids” into Liddesdale, collecting ballads. Attracted by the 
work of the rising German romantics Goethe, Schiller, and 
Biirger he attended classes in German, one of the products of 
which was his first publication, a translation of ballads by 
Burger; other translations of German authors were to follow. 

When a long-nourished love affair suddenly collapsed, 
the poet threw himself with immense zeal into the activities 
of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, a troop of auxiliary cavalry 
established early in 1797 as fears of a French invasion grew. 
In the summer of the same year, while on a tour of the 
English lake district, he met, and a few months later married, 
Charlotte Carpenter (formerly Charpentier), the orphan 
daughter of a French Royalist official. Scott brought his new 
wife back to Edinburgh to a rented house at 50 (now No 108) 
George Street. Towards the close of 1799, through the 
influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, he was appointed 


Sheriff-Depute of Selkirkshire, with an annual salary of £300. 
In 1801 the Scotts moved to 39 North Castle Street, which 
was to remain their Edinburgh house for a quarter century, 
though during the summer, as was fashionable, they stayed 
at a rented country cottage at Lasswade, near the banks of 
the Esk. 

The duties of Scott’s Sheriffship were far from onerous, 
affording him more time to devote to a project which had 
been at the centre of his literary efforts for over two years, 
that of editing a selection of traditional and modern Border 
ballads, some of the latter being his own work. The first two 
volumes of “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” were greeted 
with acclaim when published in January 1802; the third 
volume appeared in the following year. The “Minstrelsy” was 
printed by James Ballantyne of Kelso, a boyhood friend, 
whom Scott persuaded to transfer his printing business to 
Edinburgh in 1803, thus marking the beginning of a long and 
fruitful association, though one which contained the seeds of 
his ultimate financial ruin. 

A growing family (two daughters and son; a second son 
was to be born in 1805), and a reminder from the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Selkirkshire that as a Sheriff Scott should 
reside at least four months of the year within the area of his 
jurisdiction, led the 
poet to give up his 
summer cottage at 
Lasswade in 1804, in 
favour of a seven- 
years lease of the 
somewhat larger 
house of Ashestiel 
on the south bank of 
the Tweed, six miles 
from Selkirk. 


Wooden chess set used by Scott as a boy. 


Above: 

Sir Walter Scott's favourite walking 
stick, his cap, and a key to Princes Street 
Gardens, which was presented 

to him in 1827. 


Following the success ot the ‘“Minstrelsy”’, Scott's prolific pen 
was scarcely ever still, giving an appreciative world during 
the next few years “The Lay of the Last Minstrel’, ‘“Marmion”, 
and, perhaps the most popular of his great poetical works, 
“The Lady of the Lake.”’ 

In 1806 Scott obtained the position of a Clerk of the 
Court of Session, but for five years was not paid as the post 
was nominally held by another. It was in the year that he first 
began to receive a salary that he decided to transfer from 
Ashestiel to a small farm which he purchased on the banks of 
the Tweed (the actual move took place in May 1812), 


previously known as “Cartly Hole” but re-named 
‘Abbotsford’ by the new owner. It cost 4,000 guineas, half of 
which he borrowed =a aa = 
from his eldest broth- ay 


er, Major John Scott, 
and the balance he 
obtained from the 
Ballantynes on the }\q 
security of the poem 
“Rokeby”, as yet un- 
written. On this site 
he later built a large 
mansion in the fash- 
ionable Gothic style, 
where he lived the 
life of acountry laird, 
keeping open house 
and sinking vast sums 
of money into en- 
larging his estate. 

About a_ year 
after he moved to 
Abbotsford, Scott 
came across the frag- 
ment of a noval he 
had begun to write 
eight years before but had discarded. He decided to complete 
it, and when published in 1814. “Waverly” was a spectacular 
success. Greatly encouraged, Scott launched forth on a 
series of romantic novels, described by the public as the 
“Scotch Novels’, which brought him a large income. Taking 
the view that it would not be ‘quite decorous” for a Clerk of 
Session to admit to the authorship of novels, he insisted that 
they were published anonymously, a stance he maintained 
until 1827. 

During the years 1815 to 1820 Scott provided a 
rapturous public with “Guy Mannering”, “The Antiquary”, 
“The Black Dwarf’, “Old-Mortality”, “Rob Roy”, ‘The fed. 
Heart of Midlothian’, “The Bride of Lammermoor”, (< 
“A Legend of Montrose” and “Ivanhoe”. But ‘ bs 
this was not a period without its trials as from Ly t\ 
1817 to 1820 he suffered great agony from ! 
gall-stones, taking opium and laudanum to 
relieve the pain. With the publication of 
“Tvanhoe” in December 1819, Scott achieved 
his pinnacle of sales as a popular author, 
and with this work began a series of 
“English” novels, which though not as | 
successful as the earlier series were, *# 
nonetheless, widely read. Although ~ 
busy with his novels, he also found 
the time to pour forth countless volumes, 
essays, and reviews on English literature, 
drama, and a wide range of other 
subjects, many of them concerned 
with the past. 


Model in Copeland china by Sir John Steel, RSA, 
of the statue at the base of the Scott Monument, 1850. 


His health somewhat recovered, the writer travelled to 
London in March 1820, to receive a baronetcy from George 
IV who, only recently having succeeded to the throne, 
remarked, ‘‘] shall always reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter 
Scott's having been the first creation of my reign.” Shortly after 
his return to Scotland his eldest daughter, Sophia, was 
married to John Gibson Lockhart, later selected by Scott to be 
his biographer. Of Lockhart, the author wrote, ‘’To me, as it 
seems neither of my sons have a strong literary turn, the society of a 
son-in-law possessed of learning and talent must be a great 
acquisition.” In the Autumn of 1822, George IV made the first 
visit to Scotland by a reigning British monarch since 1650; 
Scott and General David Stewart of Garth were entrusted 

ar [=n] with the task of 
organising the 
pageantry. The visit, 
to the surprise of 
many, proveda great 
success, marking the 
crest of Scott's 
fortunes. 

Almost — unbe- 
lievably, four years 
later he was plunged 
into financial ruin 
when the printing 
firm of James 
Ballantyne, in which 
he was a_ partner, 
and the publishing 
firm of Archibald 
Constable, with 
which he was closely 
associated, crashed 


during a panic on the 
“Abbotsford”, by the Rev John Thomson of Duddingston, 1828. London money 
market. Scott’s 


liabilities amounted to £117,000. He refused the relatively 
easy option of being declared bankrupt and many offers of 
help. With enormous courage he set himself the task of 
repaying his debts in full: “But I will involve no friend, rich or 
poor. My own right hand shall do it.” 

His first step was to sell off his Edinburgh house, 39 
Castle Street, with most of its contents. The family 
transferred to Abbotsford but Lady Scott, who had been ill 
for some time, died a few weeks after the move. Almost 

overwhelmed by misfortune, Scott redoubled his efforts 
on a massive nine-volume “Life of Napoleon Buonoparte’’, 
which he had begun in 1825. It was to take two years to 
complete. 
Although his health began to fail, he laboured cease- 
lessly to pay off his debts. “Chronicles of the Canongate’’, 
“Tales of a Grandfather’, and “Anne of Geierstein’”’ were some 
of the results of his endeavours. In 1830, and in the 
following year, he sustained paralytic seizures. 
On the instructions of William IV, a Royal Navy 
frigate, HMS “Barham”, conveyed him to Malta, 
and then to Italy, where it was hoped that the 
climate would contribute to his recovery. Fora 
time his health seemed to improve but on the 
return journey he suffered a severe cerebral 
haemorrhage, bringing paralysis. After 
lingering on for a few weeks at his beloved 
Abbotsford, he died on 21 September 1832. 
He was interred beside his wife in 
St Mary’s Aisle, Dryburgh Abbey. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
1850-1894 


“For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 


And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And oh! before you hurry by with ladder and with light; 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night!”’ 


s| Although in his last years Stevenson 
8} settled in the distant South Sea island 
8} of Samoa, his native Scotland, and 
Edinburgh the city of his youth, never 
ceased to dominate his imagination: 
“Writing as I do in a strange quarter of the 
world, and a late day of my age, I can still 
behold the profile of her towers and 

tb chimneys, and the long trail of her smoke 
against the sibasets I can still hear those strains of martial music that 
she goes to bed with... .”. 

Robert Lewis Balfour Stevenson was born on 13 
November 1850 at 8 Howard Place, Edinburgh, the only child 
of Thomas Stevenson and Margaret Isabella Balfour. His 
father was a civil engineer who specialised in the design of 
lighthouses, the third generation in a family of lighthouse 
engineers. Stevenson’s mother was the daughter of Dr. 
Lewis Balfour, minister at Colinton, near Edinburgh. The 
writer’s name (Robert was never used) was changed to 
“Louis” at an early age when his father, a staunch 
Conservative, took a violent dislike to a radical named Lewis. 
Although the spelling was 
altered, he was always called 
“Lewis” by his parents and 
friends. 

In 1853 the family moved to 
a larger house, 1 Inverleith 
Terrace, but this proved to be 
damp and cold, making it 
totally unsuitable for the frail 
Mrs. Stevenson, a valetudin- 
arian with a weak chest, and her 
infant child, who began to 
suffer from persistent colds, 
sore throats, and fevers. Three 
years later the family 
transferred to 17 Heriot Row, a 
solid terraced house where 
Louis grew up amidst the 
elegant surroundings of 
Edinburgh’s Georgian New 
Town. 

When he was eighteen 
months old, Alison 
Cunningham (‘““Cummie”), the 
daughter of a Fife fisherman, 
was engaged to be his nanny. 


She tended the sickly 
boy with complete 
devotion, so that he 
never forgot her loving 
care. It was to Cummie 
that he later dedicated 
“A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’’, poems based on 
his childhood memories. 

An adherent of a 


Sheet of Skelt’s coloured figures “New 
Smugglers” for a toy theatre, and a 


strict Calvinist — sect, pair of scissors used by Stevenson as a 
Cummie read to “her child to cut out similar paper 
boy” from the Bible, characters. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress’ by Bunyan, and accounts of her heroes 
the Covenanters. This was done with such great dramatic 
power that she gave her charge nightmares, and at their last 
meeting many years later Stevenson exclaimed, “It’s you that 
gave me a passion for the drama, Cummie’. Against this 
background it is perhaps no surprise that Stevenson’s first 
genuine literary work, “The Pentland Rising’, written when 
he was sixteen, dealt with the final days of the Covenanters 
A year before his death he wrote to J. M. Barrie, “My style is 
from the Covenanting writers’; this, along with his deep sense 
of guilt over moral failings, was his inheritance from 
Cummie. 

Among the joys of Stevenson’s childhood were his 
frequent visits to Colinton where he played in the manse 
garden with his cousins. His schooling was spasmodic, often 
being interrupted by periods of illness, and embraced a wide 
variety of institutions and private tutors. The two schools he 
attended longest were Edinburgh Academy (for a year and a 
half commencing in 1861) and Mr Thomson's school in 
Frederick Street, (from 1864 to 1867). A contemporary wrote 
that he was not a _ typical 
schoolboy: ‘He was quiet, almost 
aloof, and showed but little interest 
in either us or his lessons’’. He 
spent much of his free time 
writing, continually producing 
home-made magazines. Of 
course, he was also reading — 
Defoe, Thackeray, and, above 
all, Scott, whose novels 
reinforced his deep interest in 
Scotland’s past. In _ the 
company of his parents, Louis 
travelled abroad on several 
occasions before his University 
days. 

In the spring of 1867 the 
Stevensons leased Swanston 
Cottage at the foot of the 
Pentland Hills, which was to be 
the family’s holiday retreat for 
the next fourteen years. It was 
at Swanston that Louis met a 
shepherd called John Todd, 
who introduced him to the 
Pentlands, forever to remain in 


“Robert Louis Stevenson”, by Girolamo Nerli, 1893. 


his imagination. Thomas 
Stevenson decided that it was 
now time for his son to enrol 
as a student of engineering at 
Edinburgh University, which 
he did in the autumn of the 
same year. Although proud of 
Louis’ early literary efforts, his 
father never considered that 
he would wish to do anything 
other than follow the family 
tradition by becoming a 
lighthouse engineer. 

At University Stevenson 

‘ attended classes in Latin, 
“Alison Cunningham” natural philosophy (physics), 
by G Fiddes Watt, RSA, 1908. — mathematics and civil 
engineering, but was so bored that he soon began to skip 
them. One aspect of his engineering training that he did 
enjoy were trips arranged by his father to places on the 
Scottish coast where lighthouses or harbours were under 
construction. These took him to Anstruther in Fife, to Wick 
on the bleak and windy Caithness coast, to the Shetlands, 
Dunoon, and the little island of Erraid off Mull. They did 
nothing to weaken his growing resolve not to be an engineer 
but were to yield a rich harvest in stories and novels such as 
“The Merry Men”, “Kidnapped”, “The Pavilion on the Links’”’ 
and “Treasure Island”. 

In 1869 Louis was elected to the Speculative Society, an 
exclusive University debating society, membership of which 
helped to widen his circle of friends. Like many young men 
before him (and since) he began to question the values with 
which he had been imbued during his sheltered childhood. 
His revolt was manifested in his bohemian dress (he grew his 
hair long and took to wearing a black shirt and a velveteen 
jacket) and by his expeditions to disreputable public houses 
in the city’s decaying Old Town and Leith Road, where he 
sought out the company of prostitutes and drop-outs: “I was 
the companion of seamen, chimney-sweeps and thieves; my circle 
was being continually changed by the action of the police- 
magistrates’. 

Even so, it was not until April 1871 that Stevenson 
summoned up the courage to announce to his father that he 
could not continue his engineering studies; he wished to be a 
writer. Thomas was bitterly disappointed by his son’s 
decision but generously proposed that Louis should provide 
himself with a safety-net against failure in literature by 
reading for the Scottish Bar. After all, his great hero, Sir 
Walter Scott, had trained as an advocate. An even more 
damaging blow to the relationship between father and son 
came two years later when Thomas Stevenson discovered 
the written constitution of the L.J.R. (Liberty, Justice and 
Reverence) society, founded by Louis, his cousin Bob 
Stevenson and a few friends. It opened with the words, 
“Disregard everything our parents have taught us’. This 


Small printing press used by Stevenson and his stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne, while at Davos during the winter of 1881-82. 


provoked him into cross-examining his son on religious 
matters, bringing forth the candid admission from Louis that 
he no longer subscribed to many of the beliefs that his father 
held dear. His parents were deeply upset, believing he had 
become a “horrible atheist’. A deep rift opened up between 
the writer and his father that was to persist for six years and 
was later to be reflected in his novels, most notably in his 
unfinished masterpiece ‘Weir of Hermiston”, where a father- 
son conflict provides the central theme. 

When he was finally admitted to the Scottish Bar on 16 
July 1875, Louis made only a token effort to settle to the life of 
an Edinburgh advocate. With the aid of £1,000 which his 
father had promised him on the successful completion of his 
legal studies, he soon departed for France to pursue the 
wandering bohemian life for which he had so long yearned. 
Much of his time was spent with his cousin Bob in artists’ 
colonies in the Forest of Fontainebleau and in the bohemian 
quarters of Paris. 

It was while he was staying with his cousin at the small 
village of Grez-sur-Loing to the south of Paris that he first 
met Fanny van de Grift Osbourne, his future wife, in July 
1876. An American estranged from her husband, Mrs 
Osbourne (37) was accompanied by her two surviving 
children, Isobel (17) and Lloyd (8), whom she had brought to 
Europe to study art. Her first meeting with Louis was short- 
lived as he left for Scotland a few days later. In August of the 
same year he completed a canoe journey from Antwerp to 
the outskirts of Paris with his friend Sir Walter Simpson, 
which formed the basis of “An Inland Voyage’’, his first book, 
published two years later. 

Once again in the company of Bob Stevenson, he was 
taken to visit Fanny in Paris. On this occasion their attraction 
to one another was instant, Louis soon after describing @ herin 
a letter to his mother as “a very beautiful woman indeed’’. They 


spent more and more time together and by September 1877 
his post was being addressed to Fanny’s lodgings. For some 
reason that is not clear (perhaps her husband had cut off 
funds) Fanny returned to America in the summer of 1878. 


Briefly released from his entanglement with a married 
woman more than ten years his senior, Stevenson set out on 
a walking tour of Cevennes with another female, a stubborn 
and wilful donkey called Modestine, which was to be 
charmingly described in “Travels with a Donkey’, published 
in the following year. This was his third book, ‘Edinburgh: 
Picturesque Notes’ having appeared in December 1878. 

A cable from Fanny precipitated his sudden departure 
for America in August 1879, without informing his parents 
and against the advice of his friends. The discomforts of the 
sea voyage, followed by a ten-days’ journey in an emigrant 
train to California, are graphically recounted in “The Amateur 
Emigrant” and “Across the Plains’. At Monterey he was re- 
united with Fanny, but, worn-out by the journey, he became 
severely ill with a chest disease, possibly tuberculosis, from 
which he suffered at intervals throughout his later life. To 
add to his difficulties, he was in dire financial straits. 
Learning of this, and his son’s illness, his father relented in 
his disapproval of Louis’ conduct, informing him by 
telegram that he could “Count on 250 pounds annually”. 
Fanny’s divorce proceedings having been completed, they 
were married in San Francisco on 19 May 1880 by a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister. During the honeymoon that 
followed, much of it spent in a shack beside an abandoned 
gold and silver mine at Silverado (described in “The Silverado 
Squatters’’), Fanny’s principal task was to nurse her husband 
back to health. 

The writer brought his wife and stepson to Scotland in 
August 1880. His reconciliation with his parents was total, 
and, no doubt much to their surprise, they were captivated 
by Fanny. A holiday in the Highlands was brought to a close 
by a recurrence of his chest ailment that drove him to spend 
the winter at Davos, a health resort in south-east 
Switzerland, to which he also returned in the winter of the 
following year. 

While on holiday at Braemar in the Autumn of 1881, 
Stevenson entertained his stepson by drawing a map of an 
imaginary island. Stimulated, he suddenly launched into an 
exciting adventure story for boys, which he called “The Sea- 
Cook’, reading the chapters aloud each evening to his 
parents, Lloyd, and Fanny. As was to happen with other 
novels, his inspiration suddenly deserted him after he had 
completed chapter fifteen, and the work might never have 
been finished but for the interest of the editor of the “Young 
Folks’’ magazine, who having seen the first chapters decided 
to commission the story as a serial, under the title “Treasure 
Island’. This forced Louis to complete it while wintering at 
Davos. When it was published in book-form in 1883 it was an 
instant success, transforming the largely-unknown 
Stevenson into a household name. 

Continuing problems with his health led him to settle in 
Bournemouth in 1884, where Thomas Stevenson bought 
Fanny a house, re-named “Skerryvore” after a Stevenson 
lighthouse. His health did not improve during his three 
years at the English resort, but this was, nonetheless, a 
productive period that saw him complete, among other 
works, “A Child's Garden of Verses”, ‘Kidnapped’ and ‘‘Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’. The latter was the amazing 
product of a nightmare and six days of feverish work. 

When Thomas Stevenson died in 1887, Louis visited his 
native city for the last time, but was too ill to attend his 
father’s funeral. A few months later, in pursuit of a climate 
more beneficial to his health, he sailed for America 
accompanied by his mother and family. During the winter of 
1887-88 he rented a house overlooking Saranac Lake, New 
York State, where a tuberculosis sanatorium had recently 
been established. It was here that he fell “head over heels into a 
new tale’’, “The Master of Ballantrae’’, but this was unfinished 
when the family set sail in June of the following year on a 
seven-month cruise of the South Sea Islands in the yacht 
“Casco”. After visiting the Marquesas, the Paumotus, 
Tahiti, Hawaii (where he stayed for six months and at last 
completed “The Master of Ballantrae’’), they changed to the 
trading schooner ‘‘Equator’’, which took them to the Gilberts 


and Samoa. Subsequently, he travelled to Australia where 
he once again fell ill, but he recovered on his return to Upola, 
one of the Samoan islands where he purchased some land 
and erected a house called Vailima (“the place of the five 
rivers”’). 

In 1891 the whole family settled there, and with the 
servants and other retainers they gathered round them they 
formed a large household over which Louis presided, 
somewhat in the manner of a Samoan chief. Finding the 
climate beneficial to his health, he determined to settle in 
Samoa for life. He continued his work with great energy, 
maintaining his links with Britain through regular 
correspondence with Sidney Colvin and other friends. 
“Catriona”, his sequel to “Kidnapped”, was completed in 
1892. This was his last finished novel; he was working on two 
others, “St. Ives” and “Weir of Hermiston”, when, with no 
prior warning, he collapsed and died of a cerebral 
haemorrhage on 3 December 1894, less than a month after 
celebrating his forty-fourth birthday. He was buried on the 
summit of Mount Vaea, overlooking his Samoan home, and 
in this grave twenty years later Fanny’s ashes were also 
interred. 


“Vailima”’ by Girolamo Nerli, 1892. 


Riding boots,spurs, whip and cap used 
by Stevenson while in Samoa, 1891-94. 
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